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POSITIVISM IN ITALY : 



THE book by Professor Marchesini is an excellent exposition of 
Ardigd's philosophy. Verum ipsum factum: such is the motto 
of Italian positivism, which is not a thing of to-day, nor a derivation 
of French or English philosophy, but a genuine product of Italian 
thought. In fact, positivism has in Italy a long and brilliant tradi- 
tion, from the time of the Renaissance to our day. Pomponazzi, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Telesio, Bruno, Campanella, Vico, can be con- 
sidered as the forerunners of modern positivism; experiment and 
fact were, in their opinion, the true and only foundation of scientific 
certainty. The recorded phrase was the motto of G. B. Vico, the 
founder of philosophy of history; but, of course, it receives a dif- 
ferent interpretation in the doctrine of Professor Ardigo, because 
fact, which according to Vico is simply a revelation of, and the 
means of obtaining, a higher truth having an independent existence, 
is, according to our modern philosopher, truth itself. "Pact, be it 
physical or psychical, is divine : principle is human, ' ' says Ardig6. 
Physical facts are, not less than psychical facts, states of conscious- 
ness. The distinction between self and not-self, equally real as 
psychical data, is the result of the association of feelings, which in 
themselves are quite indifferent, and only in the course of experience 
group themselves into the two worlds of matter and spirit by means 
of the two processes of autosynthesis and heterosynthesis. But, al- 
though this distinction between subject and object is a product of 
experience, and feeling is the one element of universal reality, it is 
impossible to reduce the one to the other, and to affirm, e. g., the 
reality of subject without affirming also the reality of object, which 
is its essential correlative. Perception (external sensation) is the 
absolute proof of the reality which we call external. Thus are 
materialism and idealism equally excluded, and a positive realism 

1 " La vita e il pensiero di Roberto Ardigo," by Giovanni Marchesini. 
Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1907, pp. 388. 

" Dottrine e fatti," by Bernardino Variseo. Pavia: Succ. Bizzoni, 1905, 
pp. 158. 
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affirmed, which obliges us to conceive an indeterminate psychophys- 
ical reality (Vindistinto psico-fisico) as substratum of the physical 
and psychical worlds. Everything in nature is subject to the law 
of change from a state of indeterminateness to a state of determin- 
ateness (not to be confused with Spencer's change from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity) ; every fact is something indefinite in relation to 
the succeeding moment, and something definite in relation to the 
preceding moment, so that the concept of a psychophysical sub- 
stratum appears as a positive, scientific hypothesis ; nay, as a neces- 
sary limit of inductive knowledge, and a natural result of experience. 

Such is the theory of Ardigo. But, first of all, it does not seem 
possible to escape from agnosticism, for the reason that the law of 
change implies infinity. The distinguishing process, logical and nat- 
ural at the same time, follows the so-called law of the infinite, which 
is the law of intelligence. The regression from distinctness to indis- 
tinctness has naturally no limits: there remains always a residuum, 
not specified, which appears beyond what is specified. This re- 
siduum, according to Ardigo, has no transcendental character, be- 
cause it is nothing but the fact itself of the psychological function, 
as it appears in experience: the infinite is "the rhythm of intelli- 
gence. ' ' So the psychophysical reality is not the last term at which 
thought arrives, but it presupposes another term, in relation to which 
the indistinct psychophysical reality is itself something distinct: a 
term which is unknown, says Ardig6, but nevertheless positive and 
natural. But would it not be more appropriate to say unknowable f 
If knowledge implies the distinction between subject and object, how 
can we know what is prior to such a distinction— nay, how can 
thought conceive in their "dynamical continuity," which is the law 
of infinite nature, the numberless series of terms whieh precede that 
distinction? All we can know about them is that they must be in 
some way related to the present distinct elements of reality, or actual 
experience. 

The only way out of the difficulty seems to be the admission that 
sensation is the only element of knowledge, as of reality, and that to 
feel is also to know ; so that the psychophysical substratum would be 
something sensational, and the infinite distinguishing process always 
a continual change from one form of feeling to another. Such, in- 
deed, seems to be the theory of Professor Ardigo. But such a theory 
would be rather idealistic than realistic in its consequences. It does 
not seem possible from a sensational point of view (notwithstanding 
the great difference between the ancient and this new sensationalism 
with its ideas of continuity and activity) to assert the objectivity 
and concrete reality of a physical, external world. Nor does the 
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doctrine of the indifference of sensations, which can be equally sub- 
jective and objective, help us towards a solution of the problem. 
Feelings can not be indifferently grouped with the external or the 
internal world. Certainly there are feelings, like heat and cold, 
which may be ascribed to an external body or to our own body. 
Certainly the distinction between subjective, internal, spiritual, and 
objective, external, material, depends upon the difference between 
peripherical and central organs. But the empirical origin of a dis- 
tinction does not explain its value. The fact that we can not have 
the idea of a thing without having had the perception of it can not 
justify us in treating that duality as a mere product of experience. 
Nor can the fact that certain feelings may be included by us indif- 
ferently in the group of self or that of not-self justify the conclusion 
that all feelings are really, in their nature, indifferent. The truth 
seems rather to be that in every feeling, in the most simple as in the 
most complex, we find a subjective and an objective element. 

The different solutions of the object-subject question are 
what distinguish the different forms of positivism. Perhaps the 
future historian of positivism will distinguish a naturalistic stage 
(Comte), in which psychology has no part and the subject disap- 
pears in the object; an agnostic stage (Spencer), in which the rela- 
tion between subject and object is accepted as ultimate, but— al- 
though the importance of psychology as an independent science is 
fully recognized— the subject seems devoid of any activity of its 
own; a psychologic stage (Ardigo), in which there is an attempt to 
explain all reality only with psychical elements, sensations; and, 
finally, a realistic stage, in which the ultimate elements of reality 
are considered as physical and psychical at the same time— physical 
in their external relations and psychical in their inner being. To 
this last stage of positivist thought must be assigned the philosophy 
of Professor Varisco, who, applying Kant's critical point of view, 
has given new life to positivism, and shown the possibility of explain- 
ing scientifically and monistically the relation between subject and 
object, maintaining, nevertheless, their mutual irreducibleness. 

"Positivism is the only philosophy which there has ever been" 
(p. 6). The essence of positive philosophy, according to Professor 
Varisco, consists in taking science as the only datum and criterion of 
philosophic speculation; and all philosophies, even before positivism, 
are worth something only in so far as they have a solid foundation 
in scientific knowledge. Science has in great measure a problematic 
character, and will never arrive at that certainty which only imme- 
diate knowledge, the primitive knowledge included in every sensa- 
tion, in every Erlebniss, can possess; but, while this remains abso- 
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lutely closed up in individual consciousness, reflex knowledge can be 
communicated to other people, and is capable of indefinite perfection. 
In any case it is the only knowledge at which philosophy can arrive ; 
so that a serious philosophy must be founded on science. Now sci- 
ence implies necessarily determinism; and to refute this doctrine it 
would be necessary to show that physical energy is not permanent, 
which is impossible. All we know about the conditions in which 
psychical phenomena manifest themselves obliges us to assume that 
their manifestation and our existence are dependent upon physical 
phenomena; that is to say, those phenomena would not manifest 
themselves nor would we exist if certain physical facts had not taken 
place ; and, since it is impossible in view of the conservation of energy 
to destroy a physical fact by destroying only its psychical antecedents, 
one must accept the doctrine of physiopsychical determinism (p. 27). 
Nor by this is meant that consciousness is a result of the physical 
world ; it means only that physical facts are those which take place 
between several subjects, and psychical facts are those which take 
place in a subject (p. 24). The ultimate elements of reality, the 
monads, possess a psychical potentiality, which is the necessary sub- 
stratum of consciousness (p. 26). 

From this original potentiality evolves gradually all conscious 
life. The superiority of man to brute does not depend upon some 
special psychical faculty or activity possessed only by human beings. 
Although between the brute's feeling and man's assertion there is a 
specific difference, and not only of grade, this is no proof that the 
original psychical conditions in brute and man are not the same. 
Indeed, the special character of psychical life of producing absolutely 
new results, when psychical facts connect themselves in given cir- 
cumstances with certain other facts, and the biological law of trans- 
formation, make it probable that those conditions are in every case 
the same ; so that the transition from feeling to reasoning takes place 
naturally (p. 42). It is by means of volitional acts that immediate 
or primitive cognitions, consisting simply in the actuality of psy- 
chical facts, are transformed in reflex knowledge (p. 65), because 
only in virtue of volition does the subject acquire real self-conscious- 
ness and arrive at the knowledge of reality. 

The assertion that a reality independent of myself exists, is noth- 
ing but the recognition or immediate expression of a fact, the fact 
that in sensation the subject feels itself conditioned by something 
else, apprehends itself as conditioned (p. 119, note). The existence 
of an external reality is shown by the unintelligibility of causal con- 
nections, by their independence of mental connections. In every act 
of foreknowledge is implied the principle of causation, which can be 
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expressed as follows : If the same circumstances will reproduce them- 
selves, the same facts will happen again (p. 91). But this is not a 
principle of reason, evident in itself: if it were so, it could not give 
us any knowledge of external reality, because "reasoning implies 
the absolute unchangeableness of concepts," while in reality "some- 
thing changes" (p. 96). Reason, whether it undertakes or not to 
know reality, whether it is occupied in pure or in applied reasoning, 
possesses the notion of causation, but is incapable of saying anything 
about its value as cognition (p. 98). That principle, like every other 
knowledge of reality, is not a product of reason, but a result of 
experience. It follows that of its future validity we have no apodic- 
tical certainty. Nor can we ascribe to it apodictically any grade of 
probability ; to establish a probability, one must start from something 
certain (p. 120). But the impossibility of giving a rational justifi- 
cation of the principle of causation does not diminish the value of 
physical science. We must abandon the false assumption that there 
is only one kind of knowledge, i. e., rational knowledge (p. 122). 
Although we can not explain physical necessity, we know, neverthe- 
less, that physical facts are determined by circumstances and by the 
facts immediately preceding (p. 138), and this remains an inde- 
structible datum. We can not know the why of the sequences of 
facts (such a question is itself absurd), but we can study the how, 
and this is the object of physical science. It is not reason which has 
created the belief in a certain class of expectations, those which con- 
stitute science; but this belief is not less justified because it is 
founded on an inevitable necessity of fact. Hume 's criticism of the 
principle of causation does not necessarily lead to skeptical conclu- 
sions. Laws are our conceptions of the sequences of facts, concep- 
tions which can change without any change occurring in those facts ; 
but this shows only that laws are relative to our apprehension of 
physical facts, and that external reality is independent of ration- 
ality : it does not show at all that in this external reality there is not 
some physical necessity, and that science can not verify laws. So 
that "the attempt to apply physical laws for excluding determinism, 
and for giving a rational explanation of a reality, which, whatever 
be its origins, appears to us as something profoundly irrational and 
inexplicable, resolves itself into a vicious circle" (p. 152). 

The irrational and inexplicable character, which Professor Varisco 
ascribes to the external reality, has nothing to do with the unknow- 
able of agnosticism. It means only that physical reality does not 
depend upon reason, that it is a datum which reason finds opposing 
itself and must accept as something existing out of consciousness. 

GUGLIELMO SALVADOR!. 
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